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An Episcopal Opinion Poll 


The Protestant Episcopal Church has issued a pre- 
liminary report of an opinion poll of its members from 
a national random sampling which gave “all types of peo- 
ple and all shades of opinion an equal chance to be repre- 
sented.” This opinion poll was conducted in an effort 
to discover the result of Episcopal social education “in 
terms of the kind of people Episcopalians are.” The poll 
was conducted by the staff of the Department of Chris- 
tian Social Relations with the aid of experts in public 
opinion research, social psychologists, and the staff of 
the National Council’s Department of Research and 
Survey. 

Foreign Policy 


There is a striking difference on most questions be- 
tween the attitudes of the clergy and the lay people. 
Eighty per cent of the clergy, but only 66 per cent of 
the lay people, thought the United States could avoid a 
war with Russia. Three-quarters of the lay people, 88 
per cent of the priests, and 95 per cent of the bishops 
think the United States should finance foreign-aid pro- 
grams like Point Four. Only 33 per cent of the lay 
people and 50 per cent of the clergy knew the meaning 
of the letters UNESCO. 


Human Rights 


Half the priests, 43 per cent of the bishops and 37 per 
cent of the lay people feared that freedom of speech is 
“getting to be not much more than a figure of speech.” 
About 60 per cent of all those replying to the questions 
said they had discussed this question with friends. How- 
ever, only six per cent of the lay people, 15 per cent 
of the priests and 32 per cent of the bishops had gone to 
the point of writing a letter about it. 

A majority in each category thought that minorities, 
in terms of color and religion, do not get “a square deal” 
in this country—79 per cent of the bishops, 76 per cent 
of the priests, but only 52 per cent of the lay people. 
Seventy-one per cent of the lay people, 84 per cent of 
the priests, and 89 per cent of the bishops believe that 
“people of different races should not be treated differently 
in the church.” Eight per cent of the bishops, 13 per cent 
of the priests and 27 per cent of the lay people “believe 
in segregation in the church.” 


1Your World, Its People and Problems: Highlights of an 
Opinion Poll. New York 10, National Council, Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Dep’t of Christian Social Relations (281 Fourth 
Ave.), 1952. Free. 


The Church and Political Action 


An overwhelming proportion of all those replying to 
the questions believe “the parish church should encourage 
people to vote,” but “practically none of them” want the 
parish to endorse candidates for office. More than three 
out of four want the church to “encourage its members 
to study political candidates and issues.” But only half 
the lay people and about two-thirds of the clergy approve 
of “an effort by the parish on the Sunday before Election 
Day to get out the vote.” Still fewer want to see groups 
in the parish engage in political action—bishops 52 per 
cent, priests 42 per cent, and lay people 27 per cent. 
Almost half the clergy and almost two-thirds of the lay 
people expect “a higher standard of behavior” in public 
life than in private. 

The two most important issues in the election this year 
were thought to be the man or the party who will “best 
handle relations with Russia and help keep the UN a 
going concern.” Next in importance were “How to keep 
the cost of living from going up,” “How to handle rela- 
tions between labor and business,” and “Whether gov- 
ernment should control business more.” 

The great majority of the respondents believe that the 
Church should be concerned with social and economic 
problems. However, a much smaller group (66 per cent 
of the bishops, 64 per cent of priests, and 44 per cent 
of lay people want the Church to take a position on 
specific issues. 

When it comes to controversial questions, there is less 
enthusiasm, particularly on the part of the lay people. 
Four-fifths of the lay group do not want the clergy to 
“speak out on the issues of prayers in school,” three- 
fifths object to pronouncements by the clergy on labor 
legislation, and 44 per cent on birth control. About two- 
thirds are willing to have them speak on political cor- 
ruption and anti-Semitism. But about 85 per cent of the 
bishops and priests would “give the clergy a free tongue” 
on political corruption, prayers in public schools, and anti- 
Semitism; about 70 per cent approve discussion by the 
clergy of birth control, and 55 per cent of labor legis- 
lation. 

Other Issues 

About a fifth of the lay people believe that “it is all 
right for an Episcopalian who marries a Roman Catholic 
to agree to let their children be brought up as Roman 
Catholics. Very few of the clergy agree with them. 

On the question whether names of persons receiving 
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public relief should be made public, there was no ma- 
jority. Yet the three groups were closer together on 
both sides of this question than on most of them—46 per 
cent of the bishops, 47 per cent of the priests and 43 per 
cent of the lay people oppose it, while 39 per cent of the 
bishops, 43 per cent of the priests, and 48 per cent of 
the lay people think the names should be “available for 
anyone who wants to see them.” 

About three-quarters of all Episcopalians oppose the 
union shop. But most Episcopalians also believe the fed- 
eral government should protect the right of employed 
people to organize. The proportion of lay people favor- 
ing the union shop was almost the same as that opposing 
the right to organize (18 and 20 per cent, respectively). 

Most Episcopalians approve of some types of govern- 
ment regulation over the economic life of the country 
in periods of national emergency. Control of wages or 
of wages and profits is accepted by a slightly larger pro- 
portion than is control of prices. 

A majority felt that “the United States needs a few 
courageous, tireless and devoted leaders in whom the 
people can put their faith more than it needs laws or 
political movements”—72 per cent of the lay people, 61 
per cent of the bishops, and 59 per cent of the priests. 
This idea was definitely disapproved by 28 per cent of 
the priests, 25 per cent of the bishops, and 22 per cent of 
the lay people. 

A majority approve of interchurch cooperation on all 
levels, with the bishops most enthusiastic. Priests and 
bishops, however, are less interested in the local council 
of churches than in either the National Council or the 
World Council. Almost two-thirds of the lay people ap- 
prove cooperation with the local council of churches and 
the World Council, but only 57 per cent with the Na- 
tional Council. 

These were only a few of the questions asked. Infor- 
mation on other aspects of the poll will be available later. 


Pulpits and Politics 


In the guest column of the Church of England News- 
paper (October 3) appears a provocative discussion of 
political preaching, most of which we quote: 


“He who has the responsibility of preaching from a 
pulpit, it is said, stands six feet above contradiction, In 
that he is greatly privileged. He is, indeed, more privi- 
leged than monarchs; for though monarchs are not sup- 
posed to be contradicted, they do not, in giving audience, 
stand six feet above their statesmen, and so put them- 
selves out of range of the mildest murmur of dissent. 
Indeed, such murmurs have, at times, reached royal ears. 


cep 


sy contrast with the preacher, the politician is piti- 
fully underprivileged. Particularly is that so at times of 
electoral excitement. Not only will the politician be con- 
tradicted, but unless he gets the better of the first dis- 
senters, he will be contradicted with increasing frequency 
and with a candour in which he will detect, at times, a 
lack of old-world courtesy. 

“But do we want this kind of oral conflict in the House 
of God? There can be no two views about that. And there, 
I find the answer to those preachers who, blind to the 
responsibility which goes with privilege, persist in getting 
politics into their sermons and their names into the head- 
lines. They may consider themselves courageous. To 
me, their behaviour seems mean, tricky. 


“They talk contentious politics in public without accept- 


ing those salutary conditions under which political con- 
troversy is conducted in public. While the Christian prin- 
ciples by which political issues should be judged are 
perfectly proper themes for the pulpit, the precise applica- 
tion of those principles to current issues, and the assess- 
ment of particular politicians involved in them, are un- 
suitable themes. If a clergyman feels it a duty to deliver 
himself on controversial political topics, by all means 
let him do so; but he ought to make his speeches on the 
same terms and conditions as other political propagan- 
dists, and not use (or abuse) a place of worship for that 
purpose.” 


Bishop Sheen’s New Departure 


Commercial sponsorship of Bishop Fulton Sheen’s tele- 
vision program, which was announced in October, is a 
“new departure in broadcasting,” writes Jack Gould, radio 
editor of the New York Times, in that newspaper for 
October 26. “It will be the first program of a dominantly 
religious character to be financed by an advertiser who 
intends to use a portion of the time on the air for direct 
selling of his product. 

“Under the arrangements approved by Bishop Sheen, 
the Admiral Corporation, a manufacturer of television sets, 
will pay approximately $1,000,000 to sponsor the pro- 
gram on a coast-to-coast network for a period of twenty- 
six weeks.” 

This sum includes a donation to Mission Humanity, 
Inc., of which the Bishop is national director. This is 
one of the voluntary agencies of the United Nations, aid- 
ing hospitals, leprosaria, dispensaries, homes for the aged, 
and orphanages, “without regard to race, creed or color 
....in nearly every country in the world.” Bishop Sheen’s 
personal fee will also be given to the Mission. 

The DuMont network, over which the program will be 
televised, says that there will be an “institutional” com- 
mercial announcement at the beginning of the program, 
and, at the end, “a typical, hard-selling commercial” for 
about a minute and a half. 

Mr. Gould comments that Bishop Sheen’s decision to 
accept commercial sponsorship “focuses renewed atten- 
tion on the problems of religious broadcasting that long 
have been in the making. .. . 

“The truth is that while religion is one of the main- 
streams of American life it is not so treated by radio and 
TV. As a general rule the religious program is shunted 
about in marginal time periods. The good time is simply 
sold out to sponsors and the religious group must be 
satisfied with what is left. 

“In addition, the only realistic way that a religious 
program—and for that matter most other forms of public 
service programming—can achieve an audience of out- 
standing size is to obtain a sponsor. . 

“Under his contract with the Admiral Corporation, 
Bishop Sheen undoubtedly is going to have the largest 
regular audience of any prelate in history. That an im- 
mense portion of the population should be exposed to an 
inspirational message is certainly a goal of which religious 
leaders of all faiths can approve... . 

“In this column’s opinion, which admittedly may be 
only a minority and personal viewpoint, the strange and 
unique economics of television must not become an excuse 
for altering basic precepts that were valid long before 
there was any TV and will be valid long afterward. 

“The modern world is so fraught with materialistic 
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considerations that, perhaps more than ever before, the 
clergyman represents a world apart from mundane eco- 
nomics. In the sight of Bishop Sheen on television, 
quietly, humanly and interestingly asserting eternal truths, 
there was conveyed to a viewer some of the solace and 
repose that comes from entering a house of worship. . . . 

“The cause of an ever-widening spiritual understand- 
ing will not be most nobly served if it is necessary for 
the churches to adopt the techniques of the marketplace 
in order to make themselves heard. 

“Stimulation of the national faith is not a task to be 
burdened by matters of contracts, options and sponsors. 
Let the philosophy of the popularity rating take hold in 
the field of religion and the possibilities for abuse are 
truly awesome. 

“Broadcasting must not put the cart before the horse 
in religious broadcasting. It is not for the churches to 
adapt themselves to the habits of television; it is 
television which inust adapt itself to the needs of the 
churches. 

“If all faiths are to be equally and fairly served, the 
religious broadcast must be removed from the realm of 
commercial sponsorship. Individual stations must recog- 
nize that it is not a nuisance but a privilege to help 
strengthen the country’s spiritual fiber. 

“The true significance of decision to sponsor Bishop 
Sheen is the sad fact that many men of good will should 
have felt that it was necessary. It never should have been. 
Hé and the leaders of other faiths should be seen and 
heard from coast to coast as a matter of course.” 


Human Relations in Miami 


In the midst of the bombings of Negro homes and 
Catholic and Jewish houses of worship in Miami, Florida, 
last winter (see INFORMATION SERVICE January 12, 1952, 
for a brief account), many of Miami’s citizens realized 
as they had not before the value of intergroup education 
already going on in the community. This was described 
by M. A. F. Ritchie, chairman of the department of 
human relations, Miami University, in the March-April 
issue of New South (Atlanta, Ga.). 

Professor Ritchie, who is a native Southerner, noted 
that Miami is the only university in the country to offer 
both a Bachelor’s and a Master’s degree in human rela- 
tions. Between four and five hundred students are now 
enrolled in “core” courses. One of the department’s key 
emphases is teacher training. ‘“Hundreds” of Dade County 
teachers have taken courses. In 1951 a three-weeks work- 
shop in inter-group education, with 54 students from six 
states, was held ‘with the full cooperation of the Dade 
County school system.” Undergraduate students work 
in community organizations, such as the National Council 
of Christians and Jews, the Urban League, a Negro day 
nursery, a children’s hospital admitting all children, the 
Anti-Defamation League, and a slum clearance commit- 
tee. There they study “patterns of community living.” 
The department was established in 1947. Since the bomb- 
ings the department has been “deluged” with requests for 
help and their resources have gone into the community “as 
never before.” 

But the department of human relations is not the only 
group at work. There has been a “strong emphasis” on 
inter-group education in the public schools recently. Lead- 
ership has come from the Dade County Intergroup Educa- 
tion Committee composed of teachers, administrators, and 
PTA leaders representative of both the Negro and white 
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schools, with Professor Ritchie as consultant. Last Feb- 
ruary more than 150 Negro and white teachers and other 
school leaders attended a county Institute on Intergroup 
Education, which included having dinner together. 

There are proposals for a “fully representative” Dade 
County Council on Community Relations to “mobilize 
community sentiment and to interpret community needs.” 
A number of organizations have provided lectures and 
forums on intergroup understanding. Radio and tele- 
vision programs are presented from several sources. 

Among the evidences of improved community patterns 
of living the writer notes a new city library open to both 
Negroes and whites, a Negro who campaigned for elec- 
tion to the City Commission, non-segregated meetings at 
the Dade County Auditorium, schools, churches, syna- 
gogues, and even in some hotels. A city hospital is now 
open to Negro physicians. Religious groups hold inter- 
racial conferences. “Luncheons for civic leaders of both 
races are not the embarrassment they used to be.” 

To be sure, Jim Crow is still evident in buses, taxis, 
practically all restaurants, schools, and housing. The 
progress that has been made was not accidental. It is 
the result of “an earnest effort on the part of many indi- 
vidual organizations and institutions, sometimes working 
separately, sometimes working in cooperation.” The “fin- 
est leadership of the community is determined” that, if 
this is in any way possible, it shall learn to “understand 
and live with its group differences.” 


Enlisting the Unchurched 


How to find and win the unchurched, and how to guide 
them in Christian growth are the emphases in a book, 
Building Church Membership Through Evangelism, by 
Dawson C. Bryan, a minister of the First Methodist 
Church, Houston, Texas. St. Paul’s Methodist Church of 
Houston, Dr. Bryan’s former pastorate, received more 
than 3,000 new members during his ten years there. He 
also served as director of Personal and Visitation Evan- 
gelism of the General Board of Evangelism of the Method- 
ist Church. The book is written out of a large experience 
and designed as a working manual for the minister. 


Notes on Federal Legislation 


Activities of the 82nd Congress on certain bills, includ- 
ing a number digested in issues of May 24 and February 
23, are briefly reported below. The next report will be 
issued shortly after the opening of the 83rd Congress. 


Social Security for Ministers 


Harold C. Hagen, Minn., introduced H.R. 8275, which 
would amend the Social Security Act by providing that 
“service performed after 1950 by a duly ordained, com- 
missioned, or licensed minister of a church as a teacher or 
administrator in the employ of an institution of higher 
learning shall not be considered to be in the exercise of his 
ministry, unless such service is performed by such individ- 
ual in the exercise of duties required of, or assigned to, 
him by or pursuant to the authority of such church.” The 
bill was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which took no action. 

It will be recalled that the amendments to the Social 
Security Act, made in 1950, provided for exclusion from 
coverage under Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance of 
services performed by an ordained or licensed minister of 
religion “in the exercise of his ministry.” Questions im- 
mediately arose concerning administrators of church 
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agencies and teachers and administrators in seminaries 
and colleges who are ordained. The situation is still some- 
what confused. Apparently most. officials of church 
agencies who are ordained decline to apply for coverage. 
As a result of the discussion of the issue at least five 
Protestant denominations are on record as favoring 
amendment of the Act so as to permit the voluntary in- 
clusion of services performed in the exercise of the min- 
istry, under the system of Old Age Survivors’ Insurance. 
The denominations are: the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., Congregational Christian Churches, the Augus- 
tana Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Evangelical Luther- 
an Church, and the Evangelical Free Church of America. 

Another bill, H.R. 8235, introduced by W. Sterling 
Cole, N. Y., would amend the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide that ministers of religion could elect to receive cover- 
age under Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance “by treating 
service performed in the exercise of their ministry as 
self-employment. . . .” This would mean that a clergv- 
man wishing coverage could pay his own insurance con- 
tribution when making his annual income tax return in 
the manner now provided by law for self-employed per- 
sons in trade, industry, and for members of certain pro- 
fessions, but not for farm operators. The rate for self- 
employed persons at present is 2% per cent of salary up 
to $3,600 per person per year. This bill also was referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, which took no 
action. 

The bill is being studied by interested church officials. 


Federal lid for Education 


Congress voted appropriations totaling $195,000,000 for 
school construction and maintenance and operation of 
schools in the so-called ‘“federally-impacted” areas, mean- 
ing those so designated because they have been over- 
whelmed by migration of persons from other sections 
seeking employment in defense industry. Unless there are 
further appropriations, the program will be concluded on 
June 30, 1953. : 

Congress took no action on measures to provide grants 
to the states for elementary and secondary education. No 
hearings on pending measures have been held in 1952. 

As for federal aid for construction of school buildings, 
a subcommittee of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor held hearings on pending measures and ap- 
proved a new bill, H.R. 8145. This would provide for 
allocations of grants to the states on the basis of popu- 
lation of school age, for a period of five years. Federal 
grants would be in amounts varying from a minimum 
of $100,000 a year up to one-third of the annual average 
expenditure of a state for school construction for three 
previous years. When Congress adjourned, the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor had taken no action on the 
recommendation of its subcommittee. 


Ethical Standards 


On neither side of the aisle was there evidence of any 
special interest in the bills on the subject of the ethical 
standards of appointed and elected employes of the federal 
government. The report of the Douglas subcommittee 
was digested in INFORMATION SERVICE, November 17, 
1951, and the bills pending were described fully in our 
issue of February 23, 1952. The bills resting quietly were: 

S.J. Res. 101, authorizing establishment of a Commis- 
sion on Ethics in Government, which would be authorized 
to make a thorough study of “the moral standards of of- 


ficial conduct.” the effect thereon of the moral standards 
in business and among persons influencing the government, 
and, in relation thereto, the moral standards generally 
prevailing in society. This bill was on the Senate calendar, 

S. 2293, a bill to establish a code of official conduct ; the 
measure was in the hands of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2284, requiring members of Congress and certain 
other officers and employes of the United States to file 
statements disclosing the amount and sources of their 
incomes, the value of their assets, and their dealings in 
securities and commodities. The bill was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 


Immigration 


Congress, as our readers will recall, passed the McCar- 
ran-Walter immigration bill over the President’s veto. It 
is Public Law 414. In the debate on the veto the critics 
of the bill cried “discrimination,” and the advocates empha- 
sized “internal security.” Congress was not inclined to 
consider proposals to revise the basis of the quota system 
or the ideas of those advocating a method whereby un- 
used quotas might be pooled for use by other nations. 

The law provides for stricter screening of aliens before 
admission as immigrants than under previous law, and 
broadens the grounds for exclusion and deportation of 
aliens. These features of the legislation have drawn much 
criticism. 

President Truman has appointed a commission to study 
the immigration situation and to make recommendations. 
Philip B. Perlman, former solicitor general, is chairman 
of the commission, which has been holding hearings in a 
number of cities. The Washington Post observed edi- 
torially (October 7) that there is a fear of immigration 
in a nation built by immigrants, and made a plea for 
public interest in the commission’s hearings. 


Ambassador to Vatican City 


President Truman did not send to the Senate another 
name in place of that of General Mark Clark to be “Am- 
bassador Plenipotentiary to the State of Vatican City.” 
General Clark had asked that his name be withdrawn be- 
cause of public controversy that followed the submission 
of the nomination. 

When passing the annual appropriations bill for the 
State Department, Congress did not include an amend- 
ment that had passed the House which would have pro- 
vided that no funds for the maintenance of any embassy 
could be expended until the Senate confirmed a nominee 
for the post. 


Statehood for Territories 


No further action was taken on statehood for terri- 
tories after the Senate sent back to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs S. 50, providing for statehood 
for Alaska. S. 49, the Hawaii measure, was also on the 
calendar but was not debated. 

Public Law 390 places Alaska on the same basis as the 
states and Hawaii in the matter of allotment of federal 
funds for agricultural education. 


NOTE 


The editor will welcome letters from readers concerning 
the election results in their states and communities with 
respect to ethical issues raised in the campaign. 
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